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Northern 
lreland 
explodes 


Belfast / Tuesday July 15 


Bob Overy reports: The gun is back in 
Northern Ireland. It has never been far 
away. And the first death has occurred since 
civil disruptions began here in October 1968. 


The victim was Francis McCluskey, an old man 
of 66, clubbed down in a police charge at 
Dungiven on Saturday night. He died in the 
Derry hospital last night. 


In Derry, on Saturday night, cornered police 
fired warning shots “ in the air ” and succeeded 
in hitting one man in the ankle, and another in 
the leg. [Right: fire in the Derry ghetto of 
Bogside on Sunday night.] 


Kevin Boyle of the Civil Rights Association 
(CRA) said last night that B-specials fired over 
the heads of the crowd in Dungiven on Sunday 
night, and that ‘armed with sten-guns ” they 
had been checking cars into Derry on Monday 
night. 


According to Robert Porter, Stormont Minister 
of Home Affairs, speaking on Monday: “Sixty 
members of the Ulster Special Constabulary 
were on stand-by duty in Dungiven early this 
morning, equipped only with batons.” B- 
specials in Derry had also been armed only 
with batons, he claimed. [Turn to page 4] 
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FACTORY 
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ONE SHILLING 


SUN IS GOING OUT 


Roger Barnard writes: Last weekend, 
readers of the Sunday papers were 
bombarded with rhetoric from our 
ever faithful Defenders of Freedom 
about the courage of Laurence 
Gandar, Editor of the Rand Daily 
Mail. He had dared to print the truth 
about brutality and squalor in South 
Africa’s prisons, and was taken to 
court for his pains. 


Yet for nearly two weeks, while 
negotiations about the future of the 
IPC-owned Sun moved rapidly to- 
ward their climax, the British press 
has sat tight on proposals by a group 
of working journalists that, if insti- 
gated, would revolutionise our present 
concepts of newspaper production 
and turn the running of the Sun into 
an almost classic form of self-manage- 
ment by workers. 


These proposals include establishing 
full staff participation and control, 


setting up an editorial directorate 
instead of conventional hierarchic 
editorship, breaking down _ rigid 
barriers of specialisation with small 
teams of reporters, sub-editors, and 
make-up artists, and trying to 
diminish the almost mechanical 
hostility that exists between journ- 
alists and production men. 


Smooth System 


They were presented to the Board of 
IPC by the Free Communications 
Group (FCG—see ‘Every Secret”: 
page 5) in conjunction with some 
members of Sun staff, and have been 
common knowledge in Fleet Street for 
some time. Apart from a passing men- 
tion in The Times last week, however, 
no national paper has shown even 
mild interest in this important move. 


It is not that there has been any dark 
conspiracy to censor or suppress the 
story—or, if there has, it would be 
hard to prove it—but simply that 
such proposals are not “ significant ” 
or “important” in the official way of 
viewing social reality. This attitude is 
not untypical in our present style of 
communications, of course, but in the 
case of FCG’s proposals for the Sun 
there is, one suspects, an additional 
factor of sheer editorial fright at the 
possibility of the disease of “ particip- 
ation ’’ spreading to infect other stafts. 


So we have our own smooth system 
of censorship. We don’t need police- 
men or commissars: we just swamp 
dissenting, honest, or enterprising 
ideas with bathos and triviality, com- 
mercially inspired selection, and 
front-page pseudo-drama. This point 
is banal enough, and entirely familiar 
to readers of this paper, but it’s also 
important in so far as it indicates 


underlying reasons for the failure of 
the Sun. 


The Sun has been consistently un- 
successful because it tried, by means 
of traditional bureaucratic structures 
of authority and control, to compete 
in an industry more and more 
dominated by centralised mergers of 
ownership, majoritarian consensus 
mentality, and the cash-accounting 
logic of monopoly capital. 


Other papers manage to compete and 
survive in this environment, of course, 
but the rub with the Sun was that 
it wanted to do something difficult and 
fresh: to become an _ intelligent, 
sharper, more sophisticated, but none 
the less popular paper geared to a 
new audience sitting somewhere be- 
tween the Daily Express and The 


continued on page 4 
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ROGER BARNARD/ ART 


AESTHETICS 


Walter Gropius, who died last week, 
age 85, was an architect who will be 
remembered more for his work as an 
inspiring teacher than by any especi- 
ally outstanding buildings he 
designed, for he was in many ways an 
undistinguished architect. 


Gropius’s chief contribution to the 
development of both architecture and 
all-round schooling was the creation, 
at Weimar in 1919, of the Bauhaus, 
one of the greatest educational experi- 
ments of modern times. 


The Bauhaus was not simply, nor even 
primarily, an art school, but an 
organisation with an on-going social 
purpose. It represented the pragmatic 
aim of reconstructing a new social 
order in which architecture, the fine 
arts and humanities, and industrial 
design would play an essential part. 


As its founder, first director, and 
long-term guiding spirit, Gropius gave 
an up-dated orientation to ideals con- 
ceived long before by William Morris 
and Van Gelde. 


These were: Bringing the artist to 
grips with all the conditions and prob- 
Jems of modern mass production. 
Studying basic properties of material 
and colour. Understanding first prin- 
ciples of construction, utility, and 
purpose. 


the ugly and the beautiful 


To these the Bauhaus added: Estab- 
lishing rational standards of design 
for imternational application. And 
making a formal critique of the func- 
tion of art works and products. 


Synthesising these ideais, the school 
became an experimental workshop 
geared to grasping the unity of art 
and technique, craft and spirit, artist 
and citizen. Education as an activity 
of art and aesthetics: it was unique. 


Solidarity 


Continually harassed by Nazi nationa- 
lism, the Bauhaus moved to Dessau in 
1925, where Gropius designed the 
austere but beautifully functional 
building—constructed as two inter- 
locking Ls—that to most architects 
simply is “the Bauhaus ”. 

Later the school went to Berlin, where 
Hitler’s regime finally closed it down 
(its political implications were all 
too obvious) in 1933. 

But this only gave the Bauhaus a new 
lease of life, chiefly in America. And 
in any case, its influence had by now 
already spread to the whole of 
Europe. 

Through all this, Gropius carried on 
co-ordinating the work of his Bauhaus 


Dr Walter 
Gropius 


AS 


colleagues, teaching, writing, design- 
ing. As Nikolaus Pevsner remarked, in 
his obituary for Gropius in the 
Observer of July 6, it was his “‘ sterling 
human qualities as much as his ideas 
that held the Bauhaus together ”. 


This was quite an achievement. 
Gropius was working, after all, with 
artists, builders, craftsmen, and 
designers as diverse in talent and 
temperament as Klee, Kandinsky, 
Feininger, Itten, Schlemmer, and 
Moholy-Nagy. He must have had an 
exceptional quality of moral faith. 


So it is through the ideas and in- 
fluence of the Bauhaus that Gropius 
will live on in the history of 20th 
Century art and architecture. Much of 
what the Bauhaus stood for has 
passed on, in form if not in principle, 
to become the conventional wisdom 
of curriculum and method in our 
schools of art and design. 


Yet as Gropius himself must have 
recognised, parts of it have either 
been missed out altogether, or been 
botched and compromised, especially 
the crucial distinction between utility 
and function—most of our present 
urban environment, for example, is 
utilitarian but not functional—and 
the constant necessity to view aesthe- 
tics at least partly as an ethical 
problem. 


BERLIN/PRAGUE: NOTES 
FROM TWO CITIES 


BERLIN [EAST]: Humming with 
activity and obvious signs of a thriv- 
ing economy. A city in the throes of 
construction on an enormous scale. 


Alexanderplatz, razed by war, now 
razed again to become the planned 
heart of the city: fly-overs, a multi- 
storey hotel, modern blocks, gardens. 
Nothing haphazard, all designed to 
grow according to the pattern of the 
model city plan. 


An American woman at Templehof 
Airport (West Berlin) said she had 
toured East Berlin in one of those 
smart glass-domed buses. “ It looks as 
though they’re doing a great deal”, 
she said hesitantly, “but the guide 
told us it’s all come to a standstill.” 


The buses tour over the weekend 
when everyone leaves the city for the 
woods, parks, lakes, the soft and 
beautiful exterior that surrounds the 
concrete heart. 


* * * 


So East Berlin is growing: but it 
gives rise to fearful doubts. The 
problem is not one of East or West, 
socialism or capitalism. It is the prob- 
lem of housing huge populations in 
cities: those enormous, faceless, 
remote apartment blocks where life is 
compartmentalised, and people put in 
tiny boxes, piled up and up. 

One recalls the throbbing vitality and 
responsive life of over-crowded, run- 
down neighbourhoods. These wide, 
wide streets, these spaced-out build- 
ings, these extensive areas and huge 


housing complexes: wil] communities 
grow in them? Will people find it a 
good way to live? 


* * * 


Flowers in six-sided concrete boxes 
placed together on pavements. Many 
small trees that eventually will grow 
to soften the streets. Many areas of 
grass and flowerbeds, well-kept. And 
groups of chairs beneath the quad- 
tuple row of little linden trees along 
the famous Unter den Linden (the old 
trees were all destroyed in the war). 


A large, weed-covered hill in one 
suburb, and a woman from Frankfurt 
says: “ A hill of dead houses: we have 
many of them.” They are building in 
one decade what once took centuries, 
so perhaps sameness is inevitable, in 
spite of the coloured tiles on 
balconies, and the space and flowers. 


A Berliner tells me: “ But it was ugly 
here before the war: grey slums, ugly 
buildings.” The new city will be clean 
and light with big squares and foun- 
tains. Who knows? One day I may visit 
it again and think it beautiful. 


* * * 


PRAGUE: But East Berlin will never 
be beautiful in the way Prague is 
beautiful—beautiful beyond words, 
glorious with a hundred spires, cob- 
bled streets, old market-places, 
ancient gates, bridges, statues, the 
castle on the hill. 

Obliterated slogans line the base of 
every block of fiats from the airport 
into Prague: sometimes a faint 


“Dubcek” or “Svoboda” persists 
beneath the overlaying paint. The first 
citizen I meet, a taxi-driver, states 
firmly to his unknown passenger: 
“Dubcek a good man.” His photo- 
graph remains in small shops, behind 
windows, a modest sweetness in the 
smile. They loved him very much. 


* %* ** 


Prague is shabby. Pot-holed, crumbl- 
ing streets, many barricaded off for 
repairs that do not proceed: rubble, 
sand, stones, dug up and cast there a 
long time ago: scaffolding on buildings 
weathered till it merges with the 
facade itself: the spectacular Charles 
Bridge obscured by rusty scaffolding. 


There are courtyards dim and dirty, 
with pools of water, and eroding 
plaster. And yet the young Dane who 
married a girl from Prague five years 
ago says: “But it’s much improved, 
much better than it used to be. 
They’ve done a great deal, it’s much, 
much better.” He has visited Prague 
16 times and says he loves it more 
each time. This is easy to understand. 


K * % 
A student takes me to visit a students’ 
club where they play ‘“ soul music ”. 
Its amplified throb echoes round the 
hill where stark white apartment 
blocks (students’ quarters) rise from 
unmade streets. 


A packed cellar, mostly black faces, 
some Czechs. The soul music is a 
physical assault and makes conversa- 
tion impossible. An Ethiopian student 
with a face like a Yoruba mask shouts: 


But this is not Gropius’s fault. He was 
one of those pioneers in the history of 
ideas who are not great innovators, 
like Marx or Freud, but who just 
have their own vision of some better 
future for mankind and therefore 
work steadfastly to realise it in 
practical projects. 


As it happened, the path chosen by 
Gropius was to try to teach people 
in group solidarity how to transform 
their institutions and environment 
while still remaining at home in the 
modern world. It is the everlasting 
problem of any enterprise in educa- 
tion. 


Dewey and Geddes, Mumford and 
Gandhi, Buber and Kropotkin, Neill 
and Reich—in their different ways, all 
were of the same ilk, and it’s in this 
sort of company that Gropius must 
finally rank, We need more like him. 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“It’s difficult now, difficult ’—but 
cannot put his thoughts into words. 


The Czech girls wear short skirts 
(contrast with the knee-length respec- 
tability and puritan air of Berlin) and 
boys with long hair don’t attract even 
a passing glance. They want to be 
with-it in the style of West Germany, 


France, Britain. There are many 
young people: Berlin has lost a whole 
generation. 

* of *K 


A grey-haired woman removes dead 
flowers from the base of the monu- 
ment in Wenceslas Square and places 
fresh bouquets in vases. “The best 
economists in the world couldn’t solve 
our problems now”, a Prague writer 
tells me. “ Only one thing can get it 
going: the people, their energy and 
enthusiasm. But they won’t do it now. 
They don’t care and they don’t try.” 


*K 6 * 


In the evening, walk to the Old Town 
Square and sit on the red and yellow 
benches surrounding the statue of 
Jan Hus: watch the groups gathering 
beneath arched houses to see the 
clock strike and the 12 Apostles take 
their bow. 


A wide expanse of cobbled square, 
peaceful with the blessing of no 
traffic, made splendid by the blending 
of centuries of houses, variety, fine 
proportions, the ancient town hall, 
and the church, all shining with glory 
in the clear still light of evening. 


A lifting of the spirits: it is for all 
men, for all time. 


ROGER MOODY 


on animal 
welfare 


FACTORY 
FARMING 
AND THE 


NEW CODES 


In 1964 the volume of protest by 
campaigners against factory farming 
forced the then Tory Minister of 
Agriculture, Christopher Soames, to 
set up a committee to “ Inquire into 
the Welfare of Animals kept under 
Intensive Livestock Husbandry 
Systems ”’. 


Its chairman was Professor Roger 
Brambell, from the Department of 
Zoology at the University of North 
Wales, and his committee reported in 
December 1965. 


Though it displeased many people by 
trying, for example, to extend the 
space limit for hens in battery cages 
(an average of half-a-square-foot per 
bird) instead of abolishing the entire 
system, the Brambell Committee did 
establish a basic staridard for farm 
animal welfare: 


*“An animal should at least have 
sufficient room to be able without 
difficulty to turn around, groom 
itself, get up, lie down, and stretch 


its limbs. 


For the next three years the Brambell 
Report was virtually ignored by the 
Labour Government, except for the 
setting-up of a Farm Animal Welfare 
Advisory Committee (FAWAC) a 
year-and-a-half ago. 


Last September, however, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and Food passed a_ weak Bill 


through Parliament which gave a new 
definition of animal suffering as “ un- 
necessary pain or unnecessary 
distress ”’. 


| 
CALL 


It also allowed the Minister of Agri- 
culture (now Cledwyn Hughes) to 
make regulations covering all aspects 
of farm animal welfare, and above all, 
enabled him to prepare “codes of 
practice” for the guidance of stock- 
men, as framed by FAWAC. 


The draft codes were published last 
autumn. Their revised edition was 
published on June 26 this year, and 
they will be discussed in Parliament 
in the very near future. They repre- 
sent the first attempt at governmental 
level to limit what can be done to 
oupseniinals in the cause of cheaper 
ood. 


But unfortunately they will satisfy 
none of the anti-factory farming cam- 
paigners, and have already ces 
disturbed ethologists (Julian Huxley, 
Peter Scott, Norman Tinbergen) and 
the members of the Brambell Com- 
mittee itself, who can hardly be classi- 
fied in the “anti” lobby. 


It is true that the revised codes, as 
distinct from the draft, contain a 
preface which sets out standards more 
or less as laid down by the Brambell 
Committee (e.g. “readily accessible 
fresh water”: “nutritionally adequate 
food”: ‘adequate freedom of move- 
ment and ability to stretch limbs ”). 


But, as Professor Brambell pointed 
out in a letter to The Times on June 
27, that preface is not to be part of the 
codes. ‘This would appear to mean 
that it has no force, and cannot be 
used to establish culpability in any 
prosecution.” 


IT BARBARISM 


Factory farming exerts a violent and unnatural force on the living 
organisms of animals and birds in order to increase production 
and profits. It involves callous and cruel exploitation of life—with 
implicit contempt for nature. Therefore I must join in the protest 


being uttered against it. 


It does not seem that these methods have any really justifiable 
purpose except to increase the quantity of production at the 
expense of quality—if that can be called a justifiable purpose. 


But this is only one aspect of a more general phenomenon: the 
increasingly destructive and irrational behaviour of technological 
man. Our society seems to be more and more oriented to over- 
production, to waste, and finally to production for destruction. 


The mistreatment of animals in “intensive husbandry ” is just 
a part of this larger picture of insensitivity to genuine values and 
indeed to humanity and life itself—a picture which more and 
more comes to display the ugly lineaments of what can only be 
called by its proper name: barbarism. —- THOMAS MERTON 


The same applies, in fact, to the whole 
of the codes. It is clearly stated in 
the new Agriculture Act of 1968 that 
“failure to observe provision of a 
code shall not of itself render a 
person liable to proceedings of any 
kind”. Only when farmers have been 
specifically charged with causing “ un- 
necessary pain and suffering” under 
Part I of the Agricultural Act will any 
of the codes count against them. 

Even then, neither the police nor 
RSPCA officials are to be allowed free 
access to farms. Instead, virtually..all 
prosecutions will be left in the hands 


of Ministry of Agriculture veterinary pgs 


surgeons, a group not noted for its 
stand on animal welfare. 


Veal calf production 
to continue 
still unchallenged 


The 1968 definition of ‘‘ unnecessary 
pain or suffering” is also an easy one 
to hide behind. The 1911 Protection of 
Animals Act uses similar phraseology, 
but the RSPCA has never been able to 
use it against factory farmers because 
of its loose terminology. 


Similar vapid wording permeates all 
of the codes, of which there are four 
main groupings at present, applying 
to cattle, domestic fowls, turkeys, and 
pigs. Most of the recommendations, 
especially those concerned with muti- 
lating animals, feeding, and “ stocking 
densities”, apply only to “normal ” 
circumstances, with no definition of 
the norm. There are also liberal 
references to doing humane things 
“wherever possible” and doing in- 
humane things “not too much”. 


With regard to the breeding of sows 
and gilts, for example, the codes 
suggest only that “ provision of bed- 
ding may be advantageous” (my 
italics). But, as Ruth Harrison has 
pointed out, acute:mental distress can 
be caused to these highly intelligent 
animals by depriving them of straw, 
or other litter, in which to root 
around. 


As for the cruel operations of dock- 
ing pig- and cattle-tails, these are not 
confined to veterinary surgeons, only 
to being carried out on veterinary 
advice. And the fixing of “ blinkers ” 
to the eyes of domestic fowls—they 
are a torture to these animals — be- 
comes inadvisable only if the bird is 
likely to “injure itself while freeing 
them from entanglement ’’. 
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More disturbing still are the differen- 
tial stocking ratios given for laying 
birds in batteries, and rearing of birds 
for laying in deep litter sheds. 


According to the revised codes, 
battery cages holding a single bird 
must “normally” allow one square- 
foot of cage per every 4 lb of live- 
weight bird, while cages for three 
heavy birds or more should “norm- 
ally” permit one square-foot per 9 lb 
of liveweight bird. 


Admitted, these ratios are a minor 
improvement of FAWAC’s_ draft 
codes, and in this case the Ministry 
tried to make something like an 
humane intervention. But the rates of 
stocking still fall well below the mini- 
mum standards set by Brambell, and 
it requires little effort of imagination 
to visualise what misery befalls an 
adult hen committed to a lifetime 
living in a space the size of one page 
of Peace News. 

But it is the revised cattle codes 
which show more than anything else 
how the Ministry has sold out to 
agri-industry. For, when the draft 
cattle codes were published last 
autumn, there was a general predic- 
tion that the veal calf industry had 
been dealt its death-blow, 


Clause 8 of the code, for example, 
then referred to the need for a 
“nutritionally adequate diet [with] 
palatable roughage ”. And since white 
veal can only be produced by giving 
young calves a liquid diet of iron- 
deficient milk substitute, it seemed 
that one of the most deprivatory and 
unnatural practices of factory farming 
would soon disappear from our 
countryside. 


Soon afterward, however, veal pro- 
ducers said, in private, that they in- 
tended to give barley-straw to their 
calves, which they knew the animals 
would not touch unless it was of first- 
class quality. They felt they could do 
this with impunity, since the draft 
code did not actually insist that solid 
food be given to the calves, only that 
it be “on offer”. 
With the publication of the revised 
codes, veal producers have no need of 
such a ruse. Code 24 of the cattle 
code now blandly states that calves 
may be fed “ by the end of the second 
week of life, to appetite on a milk 
substitute ” without roughage. 


Moreover, freedom for a calf to turn 
around, considered essential by Bram- 
bell, and incorporated by FAWAC in 


continued on page 7 
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But last night, in predominantly 
Catholic Dungiven, where the Orange 
Hall had been burned out on Sunday, 
I saw B-specials armed with rifles 
assembling in case of more trouble, 
alongside a water cannon and tenders 
belonging to the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary (RUC). 


The reason given by head constable 
Wallace of the RUC was that it just 
happened to be the B-men’s drill 
night, and their presence was sheer 
coincidence. It wasn’t for him to say 
whether they would be used in case of 
trouble. 


To use the purely sectarian B-specials 
in the present situation can only make 
things worse. This is universally 
agreed by everyone who has any 
understanding of, or sympathy for, 
the Catholic rioters. 


The Ulster powder keg was ignited by 
the Orange Parades of Saturday, July 
12, the 278th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Boyne, when King Billy defeat- 
ed King James IJ and saved the 
Protestants of Ulster from the Pope. 


On the surface in Belfast, where I 
watched the parade, everything made 
for innocent entertainment, jollity, 
and a fine tourist attraction. 


It was an enormous parade, with its 
flags and bunting, and 100 “pipe 
bands” playing tunes such as “The 
Sash”, “ Derry’s Walls”, and “ Dolly’s 
Braes”. Thousands of Orangemen 
were marching in their uniform of 
bowler hat and orange sash, drum 


majors dancing, drums beating, and 
the crowd cheering. 


But the crowds wore red-white-and 
blue rosettes that read: ‘“Derry’s 
Walls: No Surrender” and “God 
Save Our Queen”. The young people 
dancing along with their arms round 
each other sang anti-papist words to 
the catchy tunes. And so the parade 
continued all day. The Lambeg drums 
were spattered with blood as the 
dancing drummers beat their hands to 
ribbons on the rims. 


Shops Looted 


It was an Orange band marching un- 
expectedly through Dungiven early 
on Saturday morning that set things 
off there. Two weeks ago the towns- 
people, prepared in advance, stayed 
indoors as a similar Orange parade 
passed through their town, greeting it 
with closed doors and posters that 
proclaimed: “You Can March: Can 
Others? ” 


This time, those who were awake 

rushed out and lay down in the road, 

blocking the march. Eventually police 

got the march through, but later that 

day the Orange Hall was attacked, 

aug on Sunday night it was set on 
e. 


In Derry, it was Orangemen returning 
from their parade in Limnavady who, 
as Porter has admitted, set off the 
rioting. But many Catholics have 
undeniably welcomed the provoca- 
tion. 


The fighting in Derry has been aimed 


mostly at the hated RUC (and at 
large, lootable shops: young boys, for 
example, have been reported as try- 
ing on suits and shoes, and discarding 
those that didn’t fit). Civil rights 
deans there are at a loss as to what 
to do. 


Some have been trying bravely to get 
between rival crowds of Catholic and 
Protestant. Priests have also tried to 
control the crowd (in Dungiven a 
priest is said to have cursed men who 
disobeyed his instructions to them to 
go home). Both have been frequently 
ignored and rebuffed. 


The headquarters in Derry’s Bogside 
of John Hume, civil rights MP for 
Foyle, Derry City, was burned to the 
ground, with rioters refusing to let 
the fire tender through. The hall was 
also used by the Nationalist Party, 
and for Catholic socials. 


Feelings are now running so high that 
the political objective of non-sectari- 
anism is largely forgotten. Even in 
Lurgan, where People’s Democracy 
(PD) had seemed to be getting it 
over to their supporters that violence 
could only lead to the trap of sectari- 
anism, fighting between Catholic and 
Protestant has broken out. 


As for the aim of better housing, 
people in the Bogside raided a build- 
Ing site, where new homes were being 
built, in order to get ammunition and 
material for barricades to keep out 
the RUC. 


Condemnations by the Derry Citizens 
Action Committee, and from Catholic 
pulpits, of hooliganism seem to be 
deeply resented by the aroused 


WORKER-CONTROL FOR SUN 
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Times. And it was trying to do this, 
moreover, on an editorial budget con- 
siderably less than that of its Fleet 
Street rivals. 


It was bound to fail. The means by 
which most mewspapers in this 
country are written, produced, and 
sold are not means that are in any 
way relevant to advancing culture and 
the arts, energising public intellig- 
ence, or educating the body politic to 
be active and involved citizens. On the 
contrary, our present dominant style 
of organising and financing communic- 
ations is absolutely fatal in the way it 
weeds out and selects its controlling 
personne] and top managers. As FCG’s 
petition says: 
“There was never any great re- 
sponse from the staff to suggestions 
that the Sun was in a position to 
make pioneering strides in journa- 
lism. The Sun did not inspire that 
sense of enthusiasm and esprit de 
corps that is usually noticeable in 
successful organisations, and is 
essential for organisations that are 
trying to do something new and 
difficult.” 


FCG’s petition goes on to point out 
that this lack of enthusiasm was not 
surprising. Very few, if any, people 
at the Sun had “any clear idea of 
what the paper was trying to do. This 
rather important issue was never 
seriously and generally discussed by 
the only people, in the end, who could 
make the paper work journalistically: 
its staff.” 


As FCG remarks, the Sun simply 
could not afford to be like that. Any 
organisation faced with novel and 
unprecedentedly difficult problems 
must, by definition, produce new ideas 
and spirit and techniques, and 


radically re-structure itself internally, 


if it is to have any chance of survival: 


“Even assuming that new ideas can 
be handed down from an editorial 
genius on high, it is still necessary, 
if they are to work out usefully in 
practice, for people to discuss them 
till everybody involved is reason- 
ably clear what the innovations are. 
At this point, ideas about journalis- 
tic control of newspapers become 
especially valid.” 


The proposals for “journalistic con- 
trol” made by FCG are, in fact, pretty 
much consistent with ideas recently 
put successfully into practice by staffs 
at Stern (Germany) and Le Monde 
(France). The chief aim is to demon- 
strate, by social action in a free 
collaborative structure, the increasing 
irrelevance and impracticability of 
the old division between journalistic 
and management functions. 


Action Committee 


And the end result? Under its pro- 
posals, says FCG, the Sun would be a 
paper with no formal or informal 
allegiance to any political party, a 
paper more likely on most occasions 
to disagree with everybody. But more 
important than “overt opinion is the 
kind of areas in which the paper 
might try to capture fresh ground. 
There is still far too little serious but 
also reasonably popular reporting of 
social issues in Britain: the sociology 
of our own people remains too much 
of a mystery.” 


As for the form that any such staff- 
controlled paper would take, FCG by- 
passes the policy of the NUJ’s Action 
Committee, which is mainly to sit 
tight under the Sun’s present struc- 
ture and somehow hope to break into 
the mass-readership market. Instead, 
it proposes turning the Sun into a 


weekly journal, printed as a tabloid 
on newsprint, and aiming for a circul- 
ation of around 250,000: 


“The particular social and political 
relevance of such a venture, should 
it succeed, would be that it would 
be providing a new and possibly 
fruitful structure of control in 
British journalism, and also helping 
to preserve the essential variety 
and plurality of the press.” 


FCG’s petition ends: ‘“ We believe 
that IPC, as responsible publishers, 
should be prepared to examine such 
a scheme in some detail. We are cer- 
tain that these maters could be 
investigated at very low cost indeed. 
We think that IPC owe a certain 
public duty to undertake that investig- 
ation, and hope to persuade them that 
it may be worth their while to do so.” 


On Wednesday the Board of IPC 
dutifully informed the public of its 
decision about the Sun’s future: to 
close down the paper on 1 January 
1970, subject to further propositions 
from Robert Maxwell of Pergamon 
Press. No mention was made of any 
investigation into FCG’s proposals. 


The future for the Sun is now bleak 
indeed. Even if an agreement is 
reached whereby Maxwell contrives 
to bail it out, the only result of such 
patronage will be an accelerated de- 
cline in the paper’s fortunes. 


Nor does the rest of the press have 
much to feel comfortable about. The 
contradiction between our society’s 
reservoir of human and_ technical 
potential, and how it controls, owns, 
and uses that potential, is now finding 
acute expression in the field of public 
communications. And, in the final 
analysis, no organisation that doesn’t 
permit its personnel to be people also 
is immune to the corrosive dynamics 
of that contradiction. 


Catholic population. The young boys, 
who form a high proportion of the 
rioters, are particularly hostile to the 
politicking of civil rights leaders. 


Most of these leaders have been 
arguing with crowds over the past 
few days in Derry, Lurgan, and Dun- 
given. But, understanding how the 
crowds feel, some are finding it more 
and more difficult to counsel restraint. 
They seem ready to adopt the lesser 
evil of directing the crowd’s anger 
against the police and _ property, 
rather than against Protestants. 


Having aroused the Catholic section 
of the community against injustice, 
bad housing, unemployment, and 
political discrimination, many leading 
civil righters feel that not to go with 
them, when they act in the only way 
they know how, is to betray them. 


Last Faint Hope 


Whatever concessions can be forced 
from the Unionists, sectarian antago- 
nisms are stronger and more 
dangerous than they have been for 
years. And the civil rights movement 
is in a tactical mess. 


The one faintly hopeful note is the 
strong statement issued by the execu- 
tive of the CRA calling on all civil 
rights groups to attend the next meet- 
ing in Lurgan on Sunday. 


“Tt is time that all those actively 
campaigning for civil rights reaffirm 
their basic policy, and in particular 
their committment to non-violent 
methods of achieving them. 


“The advocacy of non-violence by the 
civil rights movement might, in the 
short run, be the most important thing 
it has to offer in the fight for justice 
in Northern Ireland. 


“The time has not yet come to say 
that non-violence has lost. It might 
soon, unless local civil rights groups 
become more directly involved in 
helping people to find non-violent, 
dignified ways to respond to the con- 
tinued frustrations and anger that 
events subject them to.” 


But unless these words signify a long- 

term committment to work out a 

policy of non-violent struggle, which 

is oe the outlook here is very 
eak. 


DONALD ROOUM’s cartoon arrived 
too late for inclusion this week.—Eds. 


Hunger 
strike for 
Biafra 


The hunger strike on the steps of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, to last until aid is going into 
Biafra on an adequate level, con- 
tinued this week. 


Three people fasted for seven days, 
four did three-day stints. The fasters 
want to be joined by others willing to 
fast one or more days, or help collect- 
ing signatures (more than 1000 so far) 
and money for aid. 


Meanwhile, Red Cross aid flights into 
Biafra are still at a standstill. And 
when, last Friday, the cessation of 
aid flights was debated in the House 
of Commons, only 16 Labour MPs 
voted against the Government. Most 
MPs didn’t bother to attend. 
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US all set to grab Singapore 


Kevin McGrath writes: As Britain 
prepares to pull out militarily from 
Singapore and Malaysia by 1971, the 
US is getting ready to move in. 


In a story datelined Singapore, July 6, 
the New York Times reports that 
“low key” negotiations are under 
way to allow the US Navy to make use 
of the three RAF bases and the Royal 
Navy base and dockyard in Singapore. 


“ Officials here privately confirm that 
the US Navy has expressed interest 
in making use not only of the dock- 
yard but also of the maintenance 
shops at the air bases” says the 
report. 


This would mean that if a US aircraft 


earrier went into the dockyard at 
Sembawang, its planes could be 
served at the same time. 


However, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew “is not expected publicly to issue 
an invitation to the US armed forces. 
No US bases in the formal sense are 
envisaged.” 


This suits the US authorities, since 
“ while US military officials would like 
to use these facilities, apparently 
public opinion at home has forced 
them to make a low-key approach ”. 


Instead, says the New York Times, 
“ apparently in connection with a pos- 
sible programme of US use of the 


naval base and the air bases for 
repair and maintenance work, a 
number of American concerns with 
substantial defence work have been 
making quiet inspections of the facili- 
ties. One that has shown considerable 
interest in the air base is Lockheed.” 


Already US warships call regularly at 
Singapore, and Admirals frequently 
tour the British installations. 


A British officer is quoted as saying: 
“The Americans might be getting an 
extra dividend. Their bases’ in 
Okinawa, Japan, and the Philippines 
are under increasing pressure from 
the host governments. 


“Tf Singapore facilities can be ex- 


CHINA/USSR WAR PANIC 


Kevin McGrath writes: The word is 
being spread in China that a major 
war with Russia is imminent, with 
October being given as a probable 
starting date, according to the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune of July 7. 


In a report datelined Hong Kong, 
July 6, the paper tells of widespread 
preparations being made, including 
intensified training for militia units, 
and the setting up along border areas 
of “production and construction ” 
units. 


Says the report: “ China’s apparent 
preoccupation with the possibility of 
a war with the Soviet Union may be 
partly a propaganda device to attain 
national unity following the divisions 
created by the cultural revolution. 


“ But there are many indications that 
Peking’s leaders believe there is a 
real danger of a Soviet attack. 


“One sign of China’s apprehension 
has been the relatively delicate 


Support for 
squatters 
builds up 


Squatter activists Ron Bailey, Tony 
Mahony, and John Rogers are out on 
bail this week after being sentenced 
to a month apiece in jail for refusing 
to accept a binding over order to keep 
the peace. 


Meanwhile, squatters in Ilford and 
elsewhere are very active—as was 
dramatised by Tuesday night’s occu- 
pation of Redbridge Council Chamber. 
And support from local people is 
building. 

A march last Saturday by the Ilford 
Committee to Re-Open Empty Houses 
——an umbrella movement including, in 
addition to the squatters, the local 
Liberal and Communist Parties, 
churchmen, and residents’ organisa- 
tions—was favourably received by 
shoppers. 


Moreover, when workmen from the 
Water Board arrived, under police 
escort, to cut off the water from 6 
Woodlands Avenue, neighbours came 
out of their houses, vociferously told 
off the workmen, and laid on an 
emergency water supply. 


Even more significant may ‘be the fact 
that the shop stewards organisation at 
Fords is starting to get involved. 
Following meetings between squatters 
and the Shop Stewards Committee 
(Bodywork Division) the shop 


stewards have agreed to adopt a house 
which has been wrecked by Redbridge 
Council. 


manner in which it has handled the 
border issue, stating its case with 
diplomatic care and avoiding unduly 
provocative threats. 


“Tt has maintained a steady barrage 
of invective against the Soviet leaders, 
but has avoided any statements that 
could be interpreted as an open invit- 
ation to war.” 


At a recent meeting of senior officials 
in Canton, reports the paper, a 
speaker declared that war with the 
USSR was “definitely imminent”. 
Speaking ‘on behalf of a higher 
authority ”, he stated flatly, according 
to the report, that “ World War III” 
would break out by October. 


Similar meetings have been held 
throughout China “according to 
authoritative reports reaching Hong 
Kong”. In Fukien, shortages of food 
and other goods are put down to the 
“necessity for stockpiling in prepara- 
tion for war”. And a campaign has 
been started in Kwangtung Province 
to combat waste as “a war-readiness 
measure ”’. 


The report goes on to point out that 
“China has publicly declared that 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union were ‘actually forming a 
political and military alliance to joint- 
ly oppose China’ and its leaders may 
privately fear that they can expect a 
war on more than one front. 


“They have shown special concern 
in press comments over Soviet feelers 
on the subject of a collective security 
system for Asia, interpreting it as an 
aggressive move against China.” 


All of these speculations could, of 
course, be groundless, but it is worth 
noting that on Thursday, July 3, there 
occurred the first naval clash in the 
Taiwan Strait since January 1969. 


According to a spokesman of the 
Taiwan Government’s Ministry of 
Defence, Nationalist raiders fought a 
series of running actions along the 
coast of Fukien Province, and in the 
mouth of the Min River. 


It was claimed by Taiwan that two 
supply vessels were damaged by the 
raiders. A second “ flotilla” sank a 
gunboat and a third damaged a second 
gunboat. 


This kind of action could hardly be 
carried out without the co-operation 
of the US Sixth Fleet, which carries 
on a constant patrol of the Taiwan 
Strait. Nor would it be likely that 
Taiwan would risk offending the US 
Government by carrying out such an 
operation in defiance of stated US 
policy. 

Moreover, it has been widely reported 
in recent weeks that the USSR is 
making overtures toward Taiwan. 
And these reports did not emanate 
from China. 


tended to the Americans, at the very 
least this would give them a bargain- 
ing pawn in negotiations with Japan 
and the Philippines.” 


Meanwhile, in Malaysia, it was an- 
nounced in Kuala Lumpur on July 3, 
by the leader of the British aid survey 
team, that half of the £5 million aid 
from Britain this year will go on 
defence. 


This is with full British agreement 
(not surprisingly, since the arms in- 
volved are likely to be British). 


In fact, Britain has agreed, according 
to reports last week, that still more 
of the £253 million economic aid being 
paid to Malaysia over five years 
should be spent on defence. 


It is reported also (Daily Telegraph, 
July 3) that Malaysia now plans to 
equip four more infantry and five 
police battalions. This compares with 
the announcement on May 30 that 
additional equipment would be sup- 
plied by Britain for three infantry 
battalions and a field ambulance unit. 


Greek junta 
crushes 
the co-ops 


A detailed picture of how the Greek 
Junta has consolidated its control of 
the traditionally conservative country- 
side is given in a booklet, ‘‘ The Greek 
Co-Ops and the Junta Government ne 
by Theodore Yannopoulos. 


In Greece, a predominantly agri- 
cultural country, the Junta has 
destroyed the co-op movement by 
arresting and forcing into exile the 
main leaders, and by nominating its 
own representatives to all the elected 
committees. 


Private and foreign capital has been 
encouraged to take over the food 
industries. The result ‘is that more 
people are being driven to the towns 
and the agricultural economy is 
deteriorating. 

The booklet is available from: London 
Co-Operative Society, Political Com- 
mittee, 348 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 


Every secret an open secret! 


Roger Barnard writes: The mass 
media’s claims to freedom and demo- 
cratic control have been more and 
more eroded by the growth of 
commercial advertising, managerial 
feudalism, and monopolistic centralis- 
ation. So the appearance last week 
of a small magazine called Open 
Secret came like a blast of fresh air 
in a Sewer. 


It’s the first issue of a bi-monthly pro- 
duced by FCG (Free Communications 
Group). FCG consists of about 200 
people from all branches of the com- 
munications industry—newspapers, 
periodicals and books, TV and radio, 
films. Not only reporters and pro- 
ducers, but subs, photographers, 
cartoonists, printers, cameramen, 
floor managers, technicians, lighting 
men, and scriptwriters. 


Their aims: To launch a campaign to 
propagate ideas about democratic 
media that have never got off the 
ground in previous debate. Hopefully 
this will lead to ‘‘ radical contestation 
by all the workers in the industry”. 
And to offer advice and practical help 
to ‘‘all those who feel misused, mis- 


reported, or simply unreported: 
strikers, immigrants, tenants, 
studerits ”’. 


FCG was launched publicly three 
months ago and now has a steering 
committee—Neal Ascherson, Alexan- 
der Cockburn, Gus Macdonald, Bruce 
Page. Open Secret is only one of their 
projects. Others include initiating a 
commission to inquire into the TV 
industry and alternative structures, 
and inaugurating a series of lectures 
on communications. 


Press Council 


The first issue of the magazine gets 
under way with a tremendous scoop: 
the revealing—extremely revealing— 
text of the document submitted by 
London Weekend Television (LWT—a 
consortium headed by Aidan Crawley 
and David Frost) to Lord Hill’s ITA 
in its successful bid for commercial 
TV concessions. LWT is condemned 
out of its own mouth. Don’t miss it. 


There’s also reports on how journa- 
lists at Stern—West Germany’s 


biggest illustrated magazine—have 
not only blocked a take-over but won 
themselves their first taste of editorial 
control. Plus stories on the cringing 
ineffectiveness of our own much- 
vaunted Press Council, and on how 
Thames Television’s This Week was 
prevented from blowing the gaff on 
Gordon Bagier, Labour MP for 
Sunderland South, who had been em- 
ployed secretly by Maurice Fraser, 
London PRO for the Greek Junta. 


Parts of Open Secret are not a lot 
different from the sort of “inside 
account” that Paul Foot does so well 
in Private Eye. And most of it still 
carries the unmistakeable ring of an 
in-group of professionals talking 
among themselves. None the less it’s 
a start, and an important sign for the 
future. We have a long way to go 
before we get a truly democratic 
media, but meanwhile we can at least 
demand and insist that it tell the 
truth. 


Open Secret costs 2s 6d and is avail- 
able from Free Communications 
Group, 6 Swan Walk, London SW3 or 
from Housmans Bookshop. 
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STAN SCOTT 


A PROPER 


USE OF 
THE PAST 


William Burroughs may be “ the only 
novelist in America possessed of 
genius” (Norman Mailer) but none 
the less in his public statements he 
often mixes acutely perceptive 
remarks with philosophical apothegms 
of intolerable foolishness. 
Thus, in an interview in the London 
Guardian for July 5, he managed to 
combine powerful insights—‘‘ modern 
man has Jost his option of silence: he 
is condemned to words’’—with an 
instant brand of pop radicalism that 
gains ready acceptance among the 
young of the “underground” only 
from its engaging superficiality: 
“T feel that what we call love is a 
fraud perpetrated by women and 
the mass media. ‘Deconditioning ’: 
we have reached the heart of the 
matter. I believe there is a necessity 
of ‘deconditioning’ people from 
their whole past. Not only their 
individual past, but their cultural 
past as well.” 
Now there’s a limited truth hidden 
somewhere in this statement, but it 
has precious little to do with whatever 
Burroughs may mean by “ decondi- 
tioning ”..%« To be sure, much of our 
inherited culture is a dead weight on 
present human spirit, for it is either 
100 trivial or too pompous, too debased 
or too complicated, or simply irrelev- 
ant to people’s real needs. 
Yet most of us are trapped by it and 
cannot think or strive apart from it. It 
is passed on through each generation, 
it belongs to us, and we’ve got to cope 
with it as best we can—even if we 
have to turn our universities upside 
down in the process. 
None the less, in so far as the spirit 
of that inherited culture has finally 
congealed in coercive and unjust 
social institutions that inhibit fresh 


*As an example of how any “ de- 
conditioning ” process might be 
expected to work out in practice, 
Burroughs amiably cites recent 
reports that an American psycho- 
logist has discovered how to train 
rats to lower their heartbeat and 
blood pressure, and alter their 
brain waves and control digestion, 
by means of systematic punishment 
and reward. 


Burroughs comments: “What a 
yogi would take 20 years to achieve, 
the rats learned in one hour. And 
anything rats can do, we can do 
better.” 


Now I understand all too well how 
such an experiment annihilates 
the poor rat’s contact with the 
reality of its own body, but how on 
earth does this connect with “de- 
conditioning ” an animal from its 
“whole past”? 


Whether Burroughs has had to sub- 
mit to similar experiments, in order 
to reach his extraordinary view that 
the concept of love is a fraud, is 
not recorded. I somehow doubt it. 


growth, inevitably there is an urgent 
need for people somehow to liberate 
themselves from the _ ideological 
baggage of the past—at the same time 
retaining its best elements, the 
“Greatness of Mankind”, 


This liberation is needed so that 
people can invent and discover for 
themselves some new unity of art and 
science, values and knowledge, ethics 
and aesthetics that will be more 
manageable and that can be transmit- 


ted to the young without our present | 


excessive degree of authoritarian 
socialisation. 


Once we pass beyond this limited 
truth, however, we may conclude from 
the rather total sweep of Burroughs’s 
remark that he is not sufficiently 
familiar with the work of some of his 
own famous contemporaries in 
modern literature. ’m thinking speci- 
fically of Samuel Beckett. 


If he were, he would surely recognise 
strong parallels between the sort of 
full-blown “amnesia” or ‘“non- 
memory” that he seems to consider 
eminently desirable, and the mental 
condition of the two tramps, Vladimir 
aoe Se reeO; in Beckett’s Waiting for 
‘odot. 


Future always 
felt as 
threatening 


An examination of this, for our 
present purpose, is not an academic 
exercise in literary concern. The way 
an individual—any individual—re- 
lates to time and history, his past and 
his inherited culture, is crucial to how 
he sees himself in the world, how he 
feels and moves, and how he acts—or 
doesn’t act—for social change. 


Deliberately or not, Beckett makes it 
clear in his play that the two tramps 
can be taken as images of what we all 
would be like in Burroughs’s “ decon- 
ditioned ” utopia. 

Vladimir and Estragon are beautifully 
“deconditioned ”, for they are shorn 
of all individual and cultural ties of 
history and tradition. They have no 
real contact with the past because 
their lack of memory cuts them off 
from it. As a result of the absence of 
a perceived past, however, the future 
is for them completely uncertain, and 
so is felt as a threat. 


But precisely because the future is 
felt as threatening, it is therefore 
obsessionally kept at bay and _ its 
potential evaded at all moments. The 
two tramps live for the present, not 
wanting to know about the past and 
scared of the future. 


The ironic end result for Vladimir 
and Hstragon is that the present, 
caught somewhere in limbo between 
an unknown past and an unpromising 
future, becomes empty and is charac- 
terised by despair, fear, and boredom. 
Life carries on in an existential void 
instead of an historical continuum of 
real events and real people. 
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The tramps “do their thing”, which 
for them consists in the main of 
desperately trying to make time pass. 
They kill time—exactly what 
Burroughs was doing all those days 
and months and years in his Tangiers 
hotel room as he stuck needles in his 
arm and shot himself full of heroin. 


Understand, ’'m not putting down 
Burroughs for having been an addict, 
but arguing ad hominem to show how 
a man’s life experience is all too 
relevant to his patterns of thought. 
Take away the limited—very limited 
—truth of his remark about “ decon- 
ditioning ”: then the drift of it comes 
dangerously close to Vladimir’s des- 
pairing cry near the end of Beckett’s 
play: 
“ Astride the grave and a difficult 
birth. Down in the hole, lingeringly, 
the grave digger puts on the 
forceps.” 


The times, in other words, cannot be 
distinguished at all. Birth and death 
are the same. And so one might as 
well commit suicide—which indeed is 
a constant theme of conversation 
between the two tramps. 


Failing that, one just sits tight and 
does nothing, which is the condition 
of the heroin addict. What more can 
one do, after all, when one can’t 
remember yesterday, dreads _ to- 
morrow, and doesn’t even know what 
day it is today? 


Man released 
from his 
cultural ties 


Let’s return from metaphor to reality. 
One of our chief problems at present 
is that modern man in an advanced 
technological society is already too 
much “ deconditioned ” from his past. 
This central truth was grasped more 
than 100 years ago by Tocqueville 
when he wrote: 


“ Since the past has ceased to throw 
its light on the future, the mind of 
man wanders in obscurity.” 
What Tocqueville is prophesying is 
precisely the disintegration of cultural 
knowledge and historical understand- 
ing that has proceeded apace in the 
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Bernard Power-Canavan 


last century under the pressure of an 
external absorption of power, func- 
tion, and authority by the centralised, 
bureaucratic, military-industrial State. 


That process has been disastrous. 
Release man totally from his ties with 
the past, and from the structures and 
associations of his inherited culture, 
and you get not freedom and equality, 
justice and rights, but intolerable 
solitude and subjection to demonic 
fears and nihilistic passions. 


The result in our own age, as Hannah 
Arendt says, has been the growth of 
that sort of organised living “ which 
automatically establishes itself among 
human beings who are still related to 
each other but have lost the world 
once common to all of them”. 


Past must make 
sense and 
belong to us 


Is this really the sort of social process 
that Burroughs wants to accelerate and 
drive to its final inglorious debacle? I 
rather hope not, and suspect that, 
given a little more intellectual string- 
ency on his part, he would soon 
come to see the suicidal folly of his 
proposition. 

“Society ”, wrote Edmund Burke, “is 
a partnership of the dead, the living, 
and the not yet born.” I hesitate to 
invoke so conservative a thinker as 
Burke, but he too, like Burroughs, 
combined real insights with much that 
is intellectually dubious, and he’s by 
no means the only example of a 
cautious traditionalist from whom the 
more impetuous among the militant 
young can still derive useful concepts. 


The trouble with platitudes is that 
they’re usually true: we have a lot 
to learn from our past. If we try to 
eliminate our links with it, as pro- 
posed by Burroughs, or if we cannot 
bring ourselves to feel that some part 
of it belongs to us and makes sense 
and can be used by us, our present 
too will be characterised by despair, 
fear, and boredom, just like 
Viadimir’s and Estragon’s. As for our 
future, it will not be at all. 


Letters 


In darkest 
Africa... 


As a teacher of English I would like 
to comment on Katherine Stuart’s 
letter ‘‘Sambo’s Schooldays” (July 
4). I have read, and re-read, the pas- 
sage she quotes, and I fail to see what 
is “ racialistic” in it. It seems to me 
that Twala’s “ repulsiveness ” results 
from the hollow of his face where an 
eye ought to be, and also his “ cruel 
and sensual” expression, rather than 
from his negroid features. 


As Katherine Stuart may know, the 
passage she cites is from King 
Solomon’s Mines by Rider Haggard, a 
book that I enjoyed at school. Many 
children still do enjoy it—mainly, I 
feel, because it’s one of the most “ ex- 
citing tales of mystery and adven- 
ture”? in our popular literature (as 
the introduction from English with a 
Purpose suggests). 


Rider Haggard was a_ colonial 
official in South Africa in the late 19th 
Century, and his job partly defined 
his attitude to other races, be they 
Zulus, Kaffirs, Boers, or Portuguese. 
To me, however, his books show a 
greater respect for the dignity of the 
black African than might be expected 
from someone in his position — even 
if this is tinged with ‘noble 
savagery ”. 


There are, for example, constant hints 
at a “romance” between his hero 
Alan Quatermain and an African girl. 
Of course, the social code of the time 
doomed this to failure. It’s worth 
noting, however, that in the Holly- 
wood version of King Solomon’s Mines 
Alan falls for the wife of another 
white man. Fifty years after Haggard, 
adultery was more respectable than 
integration. 


That’s as it may be. The important 
point raised by Katherine Stuart’s 
letter is this: Should we refuse to 
handle in the classroom material that 
expresses, or that we think expresses, 
values we find repugnant? Katherine 
Stuart suggests that we should. This 
seems to me to point straight toward 
the antiseptic, conflictless, bookless 
world of Fahrenheit 451. 


It would mean, among other things, 


that I, as an anarchist, should refuse 
to handle most of the plays of Shakes- 
peare because of their _ strong 
monarchist bias. And if we look hard 
enough, of course, we can all find 
things in almost any work of litera- 
ture to contradict our own moral 
standpoint. 


If Katherine Stuart can justify her 
charge of racialism in Haggard’s work 
—and she may well be able to—I 
would suggest that instead of ignoring 
the work, she could fruitfully discuss 
with her classes why the author writes 
about the black man in this way, what 
we can learn about the author, and 
what we think of his attitudes. 


I suppose the real question raised is 
whether the teacher should try to be, 
as some suggest, a completely value- 
neutral agent refereeing class discus- 
sion—or a human being making clear 
his beliefs and opinions, when neces- 
sary, admitting his fallibility, and 
taking a full part in discussion. 
David Lepper 

6 Bedford Square 

Brighton, Sussex. 


[Letters—preferably short or they 

may be cut—should arrive at Peace 

News by first post Monday: 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1.—Eds.] 


FACTORY FARMING CODES 


% from page 3 


its original draft cattle codes, is now 
replaced by the mere condition that 
the animal have “freedom of side- 


ways movement”. As Professor 
Brambell remarked in The Times 
(June 27): 


“The consequences [of the revised 
code] would appear to be that 
quality white veal production can 
continue virtually unchallenged.” 


There could hardly be a better ex- 
ample of legislation, originally intend- 
ed to satisfy basic welfare demands, 
capitulating to agri-industrial in- 
terests—to those large-scale farmers 
who for the past 20 years have grown 
accustomed to regarding their animals 
as mere units of production. And who, 
quite contrary to the advice of the 
Brambell Committee, were actually 
represented on FAWAC itself. 


The vast commercial organisations, 
whose empires are built on the bodies 


of millions of slaughtered animals, 
should withdraw capital from adverti- 
sing their ‘“ products” and direct it 
toward re-constituting conditions on 
the farms of their producers. But 
things do not work like this. When we 
get down to it, we see that agricul- 
tural economy in this country is 
laissez-faire and increasingly mono- 
polistie. 


Stranglehold of a 


powerful few 


Nothing illustrates this stranglehold 
of a chosen few better than the results 
of the Gallup Poll conducted earlier 
this year among nearly 1900 farmers 
from all over Britain, and sponsored 
by the Co-Ordinating Committee on 
Factory Farming, representing most 
of the anti-factory farming cam- 
paigners. 


Eighty-five per cent of farmers reply- 
ing agreed that “all farm animals 


should be freely able to turn round in 
their pens” (compare 87% in a 
similar survey among the general 
public) and 78% of farmers agreed 
that “all birds should have enough 
room to spread their wings” (com- 
pare 91% of general public). And 
other questions showed that most of 
the Brambell Committee’s recommen- 
dations were supported by more than 
90% of the farmers. 


This is an overwhelming vindication 
of more traditional farming from a 
cross-section of the small-farming 
community. So it is doubly shameful 
that the voices and techniques of the 
richer and more powerful few should 
hold sway, and that England’s “ green 
and pleasant land”, and all the 
animals in it, should be more and 
more threatened by their growing 
pincer movement. 


The address of the Co-Ordinating 
Committee on Factory Farming is: 
Orwell, Buckberry Lane, Newport, 
Isle of Wight.—Eds. 


Edwin Brock 
SONG OF THE BATTERY HEN 


We can’t grumble about accommodation: 
we have a new concrete floor that’s 


always dry, four walls that are 


hear above the electric fan a kind of 
one-word wail, I am the one 


who sounds loudest in my head. 
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DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, place (hall, 
street): nature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From: Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


town, 


18 July Friday 


BANGOR. 7.30 pm. Turgwyn Chapel 
Vestry. Meeting with Jean Goss, travel- 
ling secretary, IFoR. 


BIRMINGHAM 5. 8 pm. Birmingham 
Arms, Moat Row. Salutation Stomp Jazz 
Club. All profits to CND, 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. The Black Cat 
Club, The Castle, Oldham Street. Adm 
3s. Guest singers welcome. 


19 July Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Midland Insti- 
tute, Margaret Street, Meeting with Jean 
Goss and James Bray of Birmingham 
College of Commerce. FoR. 


HARROGATE. Meet 1.30 pm. Menwath 
Hill US Army Camp at Main Gate for 
march to Harrogate and rally on West 
Park Stray at approx 4 pm. Theme: 
Britain Out of NATO—US Out of Britain. 
Further details: David Howes, 16 Park 
earede, Harrogate. Tel: Harrogate 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Steps of St Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. Vigil on 
behalf of Biafra. Leaflets and posters 
provided. London Youth PPU, 


LONDON. 7 to 11 pm. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate. Peanuts Folk Club. Adm 3s. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Speakers Corner, 
Hyde Park. Demonstration in support of 
GI and other Vietnam War Reststers. 
March to US Servicemen’s Club at 
Lancaster Gate. Organised by CND, 14 
Grays Inn Road, London WC1l, 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage, 
Leopold Street, Bow Common (Mile End 
tube), Christian Anarchists, 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 4 pm. 111 Gower 
Street. Day Conference: The Just War in 
Theory and Practice, Speakers: Arch- 
bishop Roberts, Christopher Derrick. Cost 
10s (including coffee, lunch, tea). Mass 
for Peace 12.30 pm, Applications to: 
Pax Christi, Conference Secretary, c/o 
111 Gower Street, London WC1. 


20 July Sunday 


CAMBRIDGE. 3 pm. Fisher House. 7 pm. 
St Columba’s Church. Meetings with Jean 
Goss, travelling secretary, IFoR. 


LONDON, 3 pm. Hyde Park. March to 
Ulster Office. Irish Civil Rights Solidarity 
Campaign. 


LONDON N13. 1.30 to 6.15 pm. St 
George's Presbyterian Church, Fox Lane, 
Palmers Green, Blood Donation Session 
for NLF areas of South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam, Ring Enfield Council for 
Peace in Vietnam (368 2811) for appoint- 
ment and travel directions. 


21 July Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, 
Chorlton. Discussion, local activity. Tel: 
061-881 1788, 


painted white, and a sheet-iron roof 

the rain drums on. A fan blows warm air 
beneath our feet to disperse the smell 

of chicken-shit, and on dull days 
fluorescent lighting sees us. 


Listen. Outside this house there’s an 
orchard with small moss-green apple 
trees: beyond that, two fields of 
cabbages: then, on the far side of 

the road, a broiler-house. Listen: 

one cockerel grows out of there, as 
tall and proud as the first hour of sun. 


24 July Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm, Friends 
Centre, Ship Street. Oxfam lunch. 


LONDON Eli. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 


House, Bush Road. Group Meeting, E10/ 
Ell PPU. 


You can tell me: if you come by 

the North door, I am in the twelfth pen 
on the left-hand side of the third row 
from the floor: and in that pen 

I am usually the middle one of three. 
But even without directions, you’d 
discover me. I have the same orange- 
red comb, yellow beak, and auburn 
feathers: but, as the door opens and you 


eS et hr peensnsshnnyersGusunaenesrs® 


26 July Saturday 


LONDON. 11 am to 4 pm. Clapham 
Common (near bandstand), End of Term 
Party and Children’s Festival, Organised 
jointly by: British Friends of SOS 
Children’s Villages, Wandsworth Council 
of Social Services, Wandsworth Arts 
Committee, Students from Hornsey 


Sometimes I stop calling with the others 
to listen, and wonder if he hears me. 


The next time you come here, look for me. 
Notice the way I sound inside my head. 
God made us all quite differently 

and blessed us with this expensive home. 


College of Art, Contributions required: 

paintings, 

displays, music, games, puppets, boxes, 

balloons, paper, wood, or anything else 

el may be interesting. Phone: 
ab. 


sculptures, mobiles, dance 


BAT 


“ Violence in the name of peace is 
no more just than policies which 
breed despair.” Gandhi? Martin 
Luther King? No. It’s our newest 
non-violent leader: Hubert 
Hypocrisy Humphrey. 

Believe it or not, HHH has just 
surfaced in Washington as chair- 
man of the US committee to com- 
memorate Gandhi’s centenary. 


* * * 


How many times can you assassin- 
ate a man after he’s dead? If 
Gandhi is still hanging around 
somewhere, he must be losing 
count by now. So must Martin 
Luther King, whose safely 
departed spirit was also invoked 
by Humphrey at the conference 
announcing the setting up of the 
committee. 


It’s funny—in a bitter way. It’s 
also tragic, and _ terrifyingly 
dangerous. How can you expect 
any revolutionary to take a 
serious look at what Gandhi or 
King said when there are people 
like Humphrey standing in the 
way? 


*% * ** 


I didn’t really mean to come back 
to abortion this week, but I can’t 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


“Tf women are coming in plane- 
loads to enjoy our facilities, we 
ought to feel grateful for the 
foreign currency. Abortion is no 
more disreputable as an export 
than cashmere sweaters.” 


That is columnist Anne Scott- 
James, writing in the Sunday 
Times (July 15). It nearly wreck- 
ed my Sunday, like seeing a 
specially nasty accident on the 
way home from work. 


That cheerful superficial tone on 
what is a pretty awful subject. 
Leave aside whether you accept 
the necessity of abortion (on 
some lesser-evil, just-war-type 
argument). How can any woman 
use the term ‘“‘ enjoy ” in this sort 
of context? 


My rejection of abortion is one 
and the same as my rejection of 
the killing of human beings in 
other contexts. The claim that a 
foetus is not human because it is 
unable to survive independently 
‘is as true of a newborn baby, and 
was undoubtedly used to justify 
child exposure in its time. 


6 * * 


Like pacifism, it is a hard position 
to hold to, and one that obliges 
you to try and bring about funda- 
mental changes in society. 


You can’t have a society as 
twisted up as ours as regards the 
status of women, the nature of 
marriage, sex ‘in general, and 
hope to get away without abor- 
tions, legal, illegal, or quasi-legal. 


* * * 


Until you can remove from the 
picture outside pressures from 
parents, boyfriends, employers, 
and so forth, it is hypocrisy to 
talk as if a woman asking for an 
abortion was a free agent. 


In the end, the issue isn’t whether 
abortion is legal or illegal. It is 
that there is something appalling- 
ly wrong with a society where any 
woman wants to have an abortion 
“for social reasons ”’. 


avoid the subject. 
6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 


Terms: 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first side Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


CAMPAIGN to Clear Hostels and Slums 
thanks all readers of Peace News who so 
generously contributed to the ‘‘Squatters’’ 
Appeal, Any further contributions to: 3 
Osborn Street, Lonton E11. 


DUREX. Gossamer 2is three dozen. 
Featherlite 13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s 
dozen. From: Personal Service, PO Box No 
3, Horbury, Wakefield. 


FOLK WORKSHOP 1, The Cedars, West 
Kensington. 8.30 to 12 pm. Only 1s 6d 
every Wednesday. All welcome, 


FOLK WORKSHOP 2. The Ladbrooke, 
Talbot Road, London Wil, Thursdays, 8 to 
11 pm, 2s admission, singers free. 


I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another. This pledge, 
signed by each member, is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to: 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess Road, 
London NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. 
Percentage of profits to Peace News, 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote free 
thought, rational ethics, and civil liberties. 
Free leaflets from: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 


Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717, 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Inte- 
rested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, England. 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE and booklets and 
leaflets inexpensively printed by dupli- 
cator. Details: 5d stamp. Trevor Bowen, 
52 Earls Court Road, London W8, 


Publications 
AVOIDING ATOMIC EXTERMINATION. 
Abolishing Poverty. Biafran Tragedy. 


Portuguese Fight for Freedom. Power of 
Rich Americans. Undemocratic Rhodesian 
Constitution. Czech Resistance, The Way 
to Common Ownership. Indian Viewpoint, 
Russian Prisoners. These are among many 
topics treated factually and stimulatingly 
in Day By Day, 1s 4d. 1969 subscription 


8s. From: 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke, London SE3. 
FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 


monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial sub- 
scription to both for two months: 8s post 
free. From: 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London £1, 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular dispatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets, leaflets etc from many 
organisations. Plus Housmans literature 
lists. 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


REALITY. South African liberal _bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from: 
Miss Lundie, Flat 2, Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA. Or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI. Q 


THE FREETHINKER. Debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P) 103 
Borough High Street, London SEl. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW of Books. 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly, 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. Dp 


TRIBUNE. The leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical, and revolutionary. You 
coe won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has, But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch, Every 


Friday from newsagents or: 24 St John 
Street, London EC1. 
Accommodation 
Wanted 

INEXPENSIVE room/flatlet wanted by 


Biafran mdle, graduate, end of July near 
Central London. Friendly contacts also 
wanted. Box No 907. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, London SW18. 
PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS, To pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Cinema 


ONO LENNON Ten Premieres Underground 
Eyeopeners Forbidden Festival Loaded 
Screen Participation 25s. New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, London W1. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
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